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ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF 
‘ THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I should like my young friends to figure to 
themselves the case of a person who is entirely 
unacquainted with the Christian religion, but 
who, nevertheless, is competent to inquire into 
those circumstances and those historical facts 
which prove its truth. I should like them to 
suppose that such a person is provided with a 


copy of the New Testament, and that he should 
take the opportunity of giving it a careful peru- 
sal. It is quite impossible that a person so cir- 
cumstanced should fail to be extremely struck 
with the contents of the volume. He would find 
throughout the volume that air of simplicity, that 
naturalness, and that remarkable and spiritual 
weight, which would at once suggest the truth 
to him that it is a book of no common order; 
nor could he fail to be peculiarly struck by the 
account contained in that volume of the won- 
drous person whose life and death and resurrec- 
tion and doctrine itso clearly describes, —a person 
claiming the divine character, and, at the same 
time, showing forth all human perfections; and, 
supposing him to be a candid inquirer after truth, 
there are two questions which would immediately 
arise with him respecting this extraordinary 
book,—a book to which the whole compass of 
his literary researches would afford him no paral- 
lel,—nothing at all comparable to it in point of 
weight, beauty, power, and moral cogency :—he 
would ask himself, in the first place, Is this book 
genuine? and, in the next place, Is this book 
authentic ? 

I wish my young friends to remark the dis- 
tinction between genuineness and authenticity ; 
it is of importance, in all inquiries of the present 
kind. When we say that a book is genuine, we 
mean that it is no forgery; that it was truly 
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written by the persons whose names it bears, and 
in the age in which it professes to have been 
produced. When we say that a book is authen- 
tic, we mean that the contents of it are true; 
that the history which it contains, and the cir- 
cumstances which it relates, are truly described, 


and have really happened. 


Before we inquire into the authenticity of a 
book, and into the truth of the history which it 
relates, the question of its genuineness arises in 
the first instance, and must be disposed of before 
we go further. It so happens, that the genuine- 
ness of the books of which the New Testament 
is composed has been the subject of more critical 
and more literary inquiry, and of a clearer and 
more elaborate investigation, than any books 


| which have ever been written ; and the result of 


that investigation is, indeed, most satisfactory. 
He would be esteemed a fool, or at least entirely 
ignorant, in the critical world and among those 
who are accustomed to scholastic literature, who 
would dare, for a moment, to dispute the genu- 
ineness of the New Testament. The plain fact 
is, that we are in possession of evidence of its 
genuineness unspeakably superior to that of any 
other ancient book whatever, unless, indeed, it 
be the Old Testament, of which I shall soon 
afterwards speak. 

I do not know whether my young friends are 
acquainted with the method which is usually 
adopted by critics, in order to prove the genu- 
ineness of any ancient book. There are vari- 
ous criterions by which it is effected: there are 
external and there are internal evidences. In the 
first place comes the question, Has this book 
been quoted by writers who have lived in subse- 
quent ages? is it recognized by persons who 
wrote on the same subject, as the ground of what 
we may now call their science? Now, we find, 
and we all know, that there is no book so largely 
quoted in the present day, by speakers and by 
writers, on any subject connected with religion, 
as the New Testament; and thousands and tens 
of thousands of volumes might now be produced, 
without the smallest difficulty, all of which would 
be found teeming with quotations from the New 
Testament; but the strength of our cause lies 
here,—that the quotations which are made from 
the New Testament present to us a series, which 
begins in the first century of the Church of 
Christ, and of which the only termination is to 
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be found in the present day. It is not that the 
New Testament is largely quoted now ; it is that 
it was largely quoted one thousand six hundred 
years ago, and quoted even to a considerable ex- 
tent within a few years after the book was writ- 
ten. When the New Testament was composed, 
—the four Gospels by the four Evangelists, and 
the Epistles by the apostles whose names they 
bear; the book of Revelation by the Apostle 
John, and the book of Acts, by Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul,—the manuscripts which con- 
tained the writings were circulated by degrees ; 
and they were written in the language which 
then pervaded the civilized world to a far greater 
extent than any other language. 

You may ask how persons who were accus- 
tomed, generally, to speak the Hebrew and Syrian 
languages, which was the case with most of the 
Apostlesand Evangelists, should write in Greek ; 
and the answer is, that the Greek was the perva- 
sive language of the day, and was understood 
both by Jews and Gentiles, to a very large ex- 
tent; all their manuscripts, therefore, soon ob- 
tained a wide circulation ; and we find quotations 
from different parts of the New Testament, even 
in the first century. Barnabas wrote an epistle, 
which is not included in the canon of scripture, 
and does not bear the marks of scripture, but 
which is traced by the writers of the first cen- 
tury: this contains some quotations from the 
New Testament. Clement of Rome lived near- 


ly at the close of the first century; he was, in 


fact, contemporary with the Apostle Paul, who 
mentions him, and we have some of his genuine 
productions in our hands: he wrote an epistle to 
the Corinthians, and, in this epistle, he makes 
large quotations from and plain references to 
the epistle which Paul had written to the same 
church : he says, ‘‘ Take in your hands the Epis- 
tle of the Apostle Paul.’’ ‘This they could never 
have done, if the Epistle of Paul had not ex- 
isted ; and then he goes on to quote the words 
of Paul. What can be more satisfactory ? what 
can more plainly prove the genuineness of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians? But I should like 
any man to compare with the Epistle to the 
Corinthians all the other epistles of Paul, and he 
will find that they are all written in the same 
style; in the same inimitable mode of thought 
and composition ; in the same peculiar form : and 
no one can for a moment doubt, that if the 
Epistle to the Corinthians is genuine, all the other 
epistles are genuine also ; they all come from the 
same mind, and from the same pen. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that Clement 
of Rome quoted very largely from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; and, as this epistle is anonymous, 
it is a matter of considerable importance that we 
are in possession of a most undoubted evidence, 
in Clement’s writings, of the existence of that 
important part of scripture in the apostolic age. 
About the time that Clement lived at Rome, 
Ignatius and Polycarp lived in Asia, and they 
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also quoted from the Gospels and Epistles, 
Ignatius particularly. We then go ona little 
further, and we come to a very important person, 
Justin Martyr, who lived in the year 147, and 
wrote a controversy with the Jews, on the sub- 
ject of the Christian religion: his works are in 
our hands; he also wrote an Apology for Chris- 
tianity, addressed to the Roman emperor; and 
in his books we find quotations, of a most clear 
and explicit nature, and very numerous, both 
from the Gospels and Epistles. About the year 
170, a man of the name of Tatian published a 
Harmony of the Gospels. Of course he could 
not have compared the Gospels together, and put 
them all into one concentrated form, if they had 
not existed and been widely circulated during 
his life. Soon afterwards we come to Clemens 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian,—one in Egypt 
and the other at Carthage, or in the neighbor- 
hood of Carthage; and 1 venture to say, that 
there are more quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, in the writings of Tertullian alone, than 
there are from the works of Cicero, in all the 
authors who have lived since Cicero, who have 
taken any notice of him : in fact, the New Testa- 
ment is infused into the writings of Tertullian ; 
and, if any one of you would take the trouble 
of collecting the quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, you would have almost all the New Testa- 
ment itself: and almost the same observation 
applies to Clemens of Alexandria. While they 
were flourishing, a great luminary appeared in 
the person of Irenxus, who lived about the year 
170. He wrote a book against the heretics of 
the day, and, in order to prove that those here- 
tics had taken a false ground, he refutes all their 
opinions from passages of the New Testament: 
his works are also in our hands. 

Then we go forward to Origen, who was a 
man of a very extraordinary character, a Platonic 
philosopher probably, converted to Christianity : 
he lived in Lesser Asia; a man of prodigious 
learning, and whose works are very voluminous. 
They are now in our hands; and it is a most 
satisfactory circumstance that they teem with 
quotations from the Gospels and Epistles, and, 
in fact, from every part both of the Oldand New 
Testaments; and what is worthy of remark is, 
that the person against whom he wrote, whose 
name was Celsus, a bitter enemy to Christianity, 
freely admits, that those writings from which 
Origen quotes were the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists. Now, there are few things 
more satisfactory than the plain testimony of an 
enemy; we know that there is no partiality in 
our favor here. A bitter enemy to Christianity 
could say nothing against the genuineness of the 
book, so early as the third century: we may rest 
assured, that nothing ever could be said, or ever 
can be said in future, against its genuineness. 
After the time of Origen, authors multiply on 
us in every direction : the writings of the ancient 
Fathers are very voluminous, and it would be 















quite in vain to go over the list of them; they 
are filled with quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, just in the same way as the works of 
modern theologians. Butit is worthy of remark, 
that we have not merely quotations from the 
sacred volume: many of them wrote commenta- 
ries on it; and they could not write commenta- 
ries on a book that that did not exist. And, 


what is still more important, others engaged | 


themselves in producing versions of this book in 
other languages, and some of the versions of the 
New Testament are of a very early date. Pro- 
bably one of the very best versions of the New 
Testament is the Syriac Peschito; and this is 
traced, by the learned, to the first century. It 
is a most beautiful and literal version of the book, 
and certainly is not of a later date than the 
second century. During the first and second 
centuries, the old Latin version was written ; 
and modern investigation has brought to light 
another version, of a very curious kind, in the 
language of Upper Egypt, also supposed to have 
been written in the second century. 

Do not you perceive what amazingly strong 
evidence we have of the genuineness of the 
volume, in those distinct quotations from it, 
made in the first and second centuries? In sub- 
sequent centuries, the versions were very much 
increased and multiplied. So that we have a 
long, unbroken line of quotations, we have com- 
mentaries, we have harmonies, we have versions ; 


we have, in fact, a flood of critical light, bearing 


externally on this subject; and no man, who is 


in the least degree acquainted with this kind of 
investigation, can entertain the smallest doubt of | 


the genuineness of the New Testament. How- 


ever, I wish particularly to mention a very great 
man, who arose in the fourth century. His name 


was Eusebius: he lived at Cesarea, in Syria; 


was a man of prodigious learning, and wrote a 
history of the church ; he was extremely fond of 
critical pursuits. About the time when Euse- 
bius lived, (the year 315 after Christ,) the books 
of the New Testament were very largely circu- 
lated in the hands of friends and enemies: they 
were distributed in Asia, Africa, and Europe,— 
in short, in every part of the Roman empire. 
They were read by persons of every persuasion. 
Christianity was at that time making rapid way 
through the whole boundaries of the Roman em- 
pire, and became the established religion of the 
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feeling,—a sentiment among both friends and 
enemies; his expressions are, “that they are 
universally confessed to be genuine ;” and then 
he mentions (and it shows the precision with 
which he inquired into the subject, and that he 
took nothing on trust) that there were some per- 
sons who had raised doubts respecting the Second 
and Third Epistles of John, the books of Reve- 
lation, of Peter, and James; but he gives plain 
evidence that those are also genuine. In the 
year 365, there wasa general conclave of the 
bishops of the Christian church, held at Laodi- 





| cea, where they finally inquired into that subject, 
|and came to a unanimous decision, that the whole 
| canon of the New Testament, as we now receive 
|it, was a genuine canon. Every part of it was 
proved to be genuine ; and at the same time (and 
|it shows the precision with which they inquired) 
they rejected a variety of spurious Gospels; for 
there were circulated spurious imitations of the 
_true Gospels, and of the Epistles of Paul :—and 
I should like very much for my young friends, 
who wish to go into the subject, to compare the 
genuine Gospels and Epistles with those spurious 
|imitations,—if they can be called imitations 
which imitate only by a kind of mockery. You 
| cannot read a single page of the New Testament 
| without feeling, in your own minds, a certainty 
and a conviction, which you cannot get rid of, 
that what you read is genuine. You cannot 
|read a single page of the spurious productions, 
'without being immediately satisfied that they 
‘are spurious; the whole tenor and manner of 
them are totally different. In point of fact, all 
those spurious productions were soon banished 
from the church, and are now forgotten and 
rarely heard of ; but they are still in the hands 
of literary men, and prove their own falsity by 
| their internal weakness. 

These external evidences, which are so nume- 
rous, so harmonious, and so strong, far beyond 
those which are brought to bear on any other 
ancient book in the world, are supported by in- 
o— evidences of the most precise and definite 
character. The first of these, (and I appeal to 
the memories of my young friends as I go on— 
I hope you will write down these things on the 
tablet of the memory: they are worth remem- 
bering,) and main internal evidence of the genu- 
ineness of the New Testament, is the language 
in which it is written. That language, as I told 


Roman empire within ten years of the time of! you before, was Greek; but it was Greek of a 
Eusebius. At that time Eusebius, the very | peculiar kind; it was Greek replete with Hebrew 


prince of critics, one of the most deliberate and 
learned of inquirers in reference to this subject, 
in speaking of the books of the New Testament, 
says, that ‘the four Gospels, the book of Acts, 
the Epistles of Paul, the First Epistle of Peter, 
and the First of John, were, at that time, uni- 
versally allowed to be genuine productions : these 
are by far the greater part of the whole volume.” 
And, notwithstanding the great extent to-which 
it was circulated, there was but one unanimous 





idioms. With the single exception of Luke, who 
was himself a Grecian, the whole of the New 
Testament is written in Hebrew-Greek ; the lan- 
guage which a Jew could write, and only a Jew. 
| You know that after the first century there were 
no Jewish Christians, or scarcely any at all,— 
none that we know of; and the Fathers of tie 
Greek church, who wrote in common Greek, 
were no more capable of writing the Greek of 
the New Testament, than you would be of writ: 
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ing any language quite foreign to you. It is 
quite certain that there were no other Christians 
capable of writing the language in which the 
New Testament is written, except during the 
apostolic age itself; and here is a broad internal 
evidence of the most important character. But 
again: there is nothing by which a spurious 
book is so well detected, as by its anachronisms ; 
that is to say, by its containing an account of 
circumstances which are proved, by subsequent 
and collateral investigation, not to have happen- 
ed at the time of that history to which the book 
professes to relate; and these spurious Gospels 
are all of them disproved by the most absurd 
anachronisms respecting their chronology. But 
the New Testament, although it has been in the 
hands of investigators for so many ages, is not 
found to contain a single absurdity or anachron- 
ism of this description. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY AND EQUALITY. 


“Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


This declaration of our Lord appears to have 
been given to his disciples as a corrective to the 
evil example set by the ‘Scribes and Pharisees,”’ 
of the old dispensation ; and in this particular 
there appears a striking contrast between the 
dispensation of Moses and that of Jesus. The 
“Law” which had been given by Moses, was 
replete with ceremonies, “having a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things, can never * * * make the comers 
thereunto perfect.’’ They doubtless had their 
use when the world was slowly emerging out of 
its state of darkness: but when the “ Light,’’ 
with the “‘ grace and Truth,’ had come by Jesus 
Christ, the law with its ceremonies, and its clas- 
sifications, its distinctions between priests and 
people, between clergy and /aity, was fulfilled and 
laid aside, never to be taken up again only by 
going back into Judaism—never by Christians, 
as followers of Christ. 

Although the teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles were to this end, yet it seems that some of 
them were slow to perceive that end, and to lay 
by all the ceremonies they had been accustomed 
to as Jews: some still practised circumcision, 
some baptism ; and there was, at times, also “a 
strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted greatest,’ but Jesus gave them no 
countenance therein, but reproved them for it. 
As he enjoined upon his followers that they 
should not accept the title of Rabbi, themselves, 
so neither could they give it to others. Under 
his authority, those who had exalted themselves 
were brought down, aud those who felt them- 
selves “ abased,’’ were brought up, until they all 
stood upon the same plane—that of co-equal 
brethren in the sight of their Lord and Master; 
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and, doubtless, as his spirit prevailed in their 
hearts, and they no longer ‘‘saw men as trees 
walking,” they regarded each other as breth- 
ren—“ born again’ —and “of the Spirit ;” and 
felt that there was no other way to satisfy their 
thirst after righteousness, but by drinking from 
the same fountain—‘ the well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.’’* 

“The doctrines of grace, such as free forgive- 
ness in the name of Christ, justification freely 
by grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ, salvation by grace through faith, and 
eternal life as the gift of God, when rightly un- 
derstood and believed by a convinced sinner, 
will burst the bonds of sin, and burst the yoke 
of Satan, and by causing the Holy Spirit to take 
possession of the soul, will introduce it into a 
state of social freedom ; and the soul will delight- 
fully say in consequence, ‘O Lord, truly I am 
thy servant, I am thy servant—thou hast loosed 
my bonds.’” In this condition, no one will 
indulge a disposition to lord it over the heritage, 
nor “ love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, 
and greetings in the market.” 

The disposition to exalt the messenger above 
them to whom the messenger was sent, appear- 
ed to have lingered long in the primitive church, 
and was not entirely eradicated in the time of 
the apostle Paul, as we gather from his epistle 
to the Corinthians. ‘Now I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same things, and that there be 
no divisions (schisms) among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and the same judgment.” And as we receive 
and act in accordance with that admonition of 
the Apostle, we shall feel the force of his inter- 
rogation—‘‘ But why dost thou judge thy bro- 
ther? or why dost thou set at naught thy 
brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” If we would, for 
our instruction, see the proscriptive, dividing 
spirit in full fruition, let us look toward * Pu- 
seyism,” in the “‘ Church of England.” Alarmed 
by seeing the privileges which those denomi- 
nated ‘‘dissenters” had begun to enjoy, a spirit 
little short of jealousy was let in among those 
called the “ high church” party, and extraordi- 
nary pains have been taken to guard more com- 





* The word “ Brother,” or brethren, appears to have 
been used by scripture writers to denote different de- 
grees of relationship, but always a relationship of some 
kind. Some philologists derive the word from “ adel- 


” 


phos,’ a compound Greek word—“ a” collective, and 
“ delphos,” a rhomb; others from the Latin “ frate,” 
and that from the Greek “ phrator,” a person who 
draws water from the same well, “ phrear,” in Greek, 
signifying a well, and “ phratria,” a company of people 
who have a right to draw water out of the same well ; 
but it seems that the two may be safely blended 
together when we speak of the members of the Church 
of Christ; because all must have experienced the same 
spiritual birth, and all drank from the same spiritual 
| well, and both pointing plainly to co-equality among 

' its members. 
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pletely the grouod occupied by the clergy from |and I felt as though my heart would break. Now, 
trespass by the laity. There appears to have|I thought I wil/ tell her. But when I reached 
been a sentiment cultivated among them, that| home she was so sick and weak she could only 
the pulpit of their own houses was the fittest |see me for a few moments, and they hurried me 
place from which the truth could be preached, | away before I could tell her. She died that 
and that none but those of their own exclusive | night. Oh what bitter tears [ shed as I looked 
order had a right to enter the pulpit for that | upon that sweet, cold face, and remembered how 
purpose; and that they could admit none to|I had deceived her. 

participate with them in the labor, but such as} ‘‘ Many years have passed since then; but 
they should judge worthy, by a rule of their| when I go home and see that sugar-bowl still 
own making. Accordingly, all that could not} without a handle, my sin comes up before me. 
be included within the narrow bounds they had|I never think of it but my heart is heavy. I 
prescribed, must be regarded as the laity; and hope God has forgiven me, though I can never 
for any portion of the latter class to essay, | forgive myself. And when [ see a child trying 
speaking of “the beauty and excellency there | to deceive even in sport, ouly ‘ making believe,’ 
is in the Truth,’’ or to look towards mingling | I always want to beg him never to deceive, never 
on terms of equality with their “ clergy,” was re-| to make believe a lie.””—Child’s Paper 

garded as the greatest presumption. 

A spirit so truly schismatical, proscriptive 
and uncharitable, wherever it plants itself, must 
of necessity, produce “discord among brethren.” 
May it never be found within the pale of our 
beloved Society of Friends; should it enter| The interesting and able article in the last 
amongst us, we need not be surprised, if “the | number of the Friend has far from exhausted 
stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out|the subject of “The Geographic Origin of the 
of the timber shall answer it.’’ H.M. |commonly used species of Plants,” and has only 

very cursorily alluded to what has often struck 
the writer as a singular fact connected with 
many of them. For a considerable number of 

** When I was quite young I once acted a lie,| our garden vegetables, including some of our 

and my heart is sad whenever [ think of it. One| choicest, we are indebted to plants which are 
day when my mother had company, she took the| naturally confined to the immediate vicinity of 
china sugar-bowl to the kitchen to fill it. I stood| the sea. Some of them frequently grow almost 
beside her while she was cutting up the large| within reach of the salt water, and evidently en- 
pieces. Fora moment she left her work. [| joy an occasional dash of the spray. 

knew I ought not to doit, but [thought I would} We will first briefly allude to two, which have 
try to cut a little; but as I brought down the| already been mentioned, just to bring out more 
knife to strike, I hit the handle of the sugar-bowl, | prominently the point of view in which we wish 
and down it fell; and in a moment I put the/| to observe them. 

handle in its place, and shoved it against the| It is exceedingly difficult to determine the spe- 
wall, so that it need not fall off. I had hardly | cies,—or whether it may not be from more than 
done so when mother came back. Oh, if I had/one,—that we derive the numerous cultivated 
only told her the truth then; but something| varieties of Beet and Mangel Wurzel. Beta 
whispered, Don’t tell yet; wait a little. vulgaris, and our own closely-allied British spe- 

‘* Mother went on with her work ; but soon a| cies, Beta maritima, are both littoral plants. 
heavy blow jarred the bowl, and down fell the| The fleshy-rooted varieties in general cultivation 
handle. If mother had looked into my face, she| seem mostly referable to the former; while the 
would not have said, ‘ Why, can it be that such | leaves of the latter are used in the same way as 
a jar should break the handle? but I see I was| spinach. 
careless in setting it against the wall.’ The curious wanderer on the wild cliffs of 

“T was on the point of saying, ‘ No, mother, |Orme’s Head, or along the romantic coast of 
it was I that was careless; J did it; but some-|South Devon, has probably often been struck 
thing said, Don’t tell at all now; it can’t be| and amused with the little cabbages growing out 
helped ; so I kept still, and acted a lie. I did] of the fissures and on the ledges of the rocks; 
not say [ did not do it; but by saying nothing, | not with the hard heads which are the effect of 
I made believe I did not, and | let my mother be| cultivation, but looking like young cabbages a 
deceived. I meant a lie, and it is the thought|few weeks after they have left the seed-bed, 
we have in the heart that God looks at. with occasionally an ancient-looking straggler. 

“‘ Not many months after that, my mother was| These little plants, which to the unaccustomed 
taken sick. I was sent away from home to stay | eye look so unnatural and out of place in such wil:1 
most of the time. When father came for me, | situations, are Brassica oleracea, the original of 
and told me that she would never get, well, that | our cabbages and cauliflowers; though it would 

she must soon die, that lie came up before me,!be dangerous to assert that all the varieties in 





From the [London] Friend. 
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cultivation are derived exclusively from this 
species. 

Sea-kale (Crambe maritima) belongs to the 
same natural order—the Crucifere—as the cab- 
bage and turnip; an order which furnishes a 
greater number of plants useful to man than any 
other, and which does not contain a single poi- 
sonous species. A botanist, meeting with a 
plant, in any part of the world, bearing the 
peculiar and easily known characters which 
mark the Cruciferx, would feel perfectly safe in 
using itas food. It might be sharp to the taste, 
like mustard, or the radish, and unpalatable on 
that ground ; but he would fear nosecret poison. 
Sea-kale is occasionally met with on our coasts, 
frequently just above high-water mark, and when 
not distorted and blanched as we see it in our 
gardens, is quite a handsome and striking plant, 
with its large succulent leaves and white flowers. 
It is a comparatively recent addition to our vege- 
table garden, and has only become at all gener- 
ally distributed within the present generation, 
though in its wild state it has been used from 
time immemorial by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhoods where it grows. 

Horse-radish ( Armoracia rusticana) is another 
plant belonging to the same order. The only 
locality in Britain where it seems to have any 
claim to be really indigenous is the neighborhuod 
of Swansea. We have, perhaps, hardly suffi- 
cient evidence to place it among the peculiarly 
maritime plants. 

Celery (Apium graveolens) is a native of salt 


a 


marshes and damp places near the sea, in many 
parts of the country. The leaves and blanched 
stalks have been used as a salad in most parts of 


Europe for many centuries. Cultivation has 
here had much more to ameliorate than in sea- 
kale. In its wild state it is too stringy and 
acrid to be edible, and without close observation 
would hardly be recognized as the same plant. 

Fennel (Feniculum officinale) is found on 
rocks and walls near the seain many places. 
The leaves are slightly different in the cultivated 
plant, but not more so than may fairly be attri- 
buted to circumstances. It is generally used 
only as a garnish, though in the Eastern coun- 
tries it is cooked along with some kinds of fish. 
In warmer parts of Europe it is grown for the 
seeds, which are largely imported to this coun- 
try for medicinal purposes. 

Samphire ( Crithmum maritimum) is a native 
of our rocky coasts, and is almost the first plant 
that makes its appearance on the cliffs, often barely 
out of reach of the tide. It has been gathered 
extensively for a pickle. Its cultivation has 
rarely been attempted, and probably would be 
attended with considerable difficulty. 

Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis) is one of 
the exceedingly few endogenous plants—exclu- 
sive of grasses and palm trees—which furnish us | 
with food. Itis met with on some of the wermat | 
coasts of our island ; and, as far as Western Eu- 
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rope is concerned, is confined to the immediate 
vicinity of the sea. Asparagus Island, near 
Kynance Cove, Cornwall, takes its name from 
this plant being found there abundantly. The 
genus to which it belongs is to a great extent a 
maritime one. Several other species are met 
with along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Asparagus is one of the most ancient vegetables. 
It was known and prized by the Greeks and 
Romans, and is mentioned both by Cato and 
Pliny. Even in its wild state it may be used as 
food. Cultivation has only improved the size 
and quality of its succulent stems. 

We are apt to despise cryptogamic vegetation, 
though it is by far the most numerous division 
of the vegetable kingdom, and are liable to 
overlook the many ways in which it is useful to 
man. The question is still an undetermined one, 
whether, in the almost total neglect of fungi, we 
are not wasting a large amount of valuable and 
nutritious food. But at present we are only con- 
cerned with those maritime cryptogamic produc- 
tions that are used as food. Of the highest 
group of that class, ferns, only one occurs to the 
writer which is so employed, and that only to so 
limited an extent as scarcely to deserve notice. 
The Maiden-hair (Adiantum capillus-veneris) 
grows most abundantly in the fissures of lime- 
stone rocks, on some of the western coasts of 
Ireland, in much greater luxuriance and pro- 
fusion than in any other parts of the country. 
The natives of the Arran Isles are said to make 
use of its leaves as tea; but the writer can speak 
from no personal knowledge of the qualities of 
the beverage thus produced. 

Seaweeds come more within our present pur- 
pose. They have, to a greater or less extent, 
from time immemorial, furnished articles of 
luxury, food and medicine, in many parts of the 
world. The cultivation of one or two kinds has 
even been attempted in some of the Scotch 
islands, but mainly with a view to the manufae- 
ture of kelp. The article familiar to us as Car- 
rigeen, or Irish Moss, is principally Chondrus 
crispus, a species of seaweed common to most 
parts of the coast, and especially abundant on 
the west of Ireland. The dulse of the Scotch 
and the dillisk of the Irish, not by any means a 
bad dish, is generally Rhodymenia palmata. 
Several other species are occasionally prepared 
for food, and no doubt might be economically 
used to a much greater extent. 

It is probable that the occurrence of peculiar 
plants in the neighborhood of the sea is due to 
other causes than the mere presence of a larger 
proportion of salt in the atmosphere or the soil. 
It would not even be safe to conclude that the 
application of salt to a maritime plant would en- 
courage its growth inland. But we find that 
such is the result in many instances. Hoeing-in 
a good sprinkling of salt water among a bed of 
cabbages, will, in a few days, or a week or two, 
deepen their color and stimulate their growth, 
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often toa surprising extent. A few hundred-| about, to harden the plant, and to cause its irre- 
weight of salt to the acre is a first-rate manure | gular shoots to become fruit-bearing branches to 
in a mangel-wurzel field; and many a gardener| His praise. What a merciful privilege we ought 
applies salt to his asparagus beds, without being | to consider it, my dear friend, that this discipline 
aware that the plant never grows wild except in| is continued to us, that we are not yet numbered 
salt situations. with the branches that are taken away or cut 

Unquestionably a considerable part of the éf-| down, or as trees that are cumberers of the 
fect of salt is due to its power of attracting and | ground ; but that the all-powerful intercession of 
retaining moisture, and hence the advantages of| our compassionate Redeemer still prevails on our 
its sparing application in promoting vigor of| behalf,‘ Let it alone this year also, till I shall 
vegetation generally ; but its effects on ordinary | dig aboutit.’ * * * * We were interested with 
inland plants are not nearly so marked as on/thy account of your journey ; I knew it would be 
some of those confined naturally to the sea-shore. | a painful effort. Such efforts the Christian is 
While a small quantity of salt acts so beneficially, | often called to make, as he endeavors, though at 
it is remarkable how a little too much, and in| an infinite distance, to follow in the footsteps of 
too close contact, is perfectly fatal to all ordi-|a Saviour, who pleased not Himself, and he is 


nary vegetable life. Hence we find salt coun- 
tries barren, and salt in Scripture used as an 
emblem of sterility. 

Maritime plants generally do not possess very 
active properties; but few are powerfully acid, 
astringent, or aromatic. None are poisonous, so 
far as our own flora is concerned. The preva- 
lent character of sea-side vegetation is succulent 
and insipid, and it is, perhaps, partly owing to 
this, that so much of it is useful to man. Even 
many inland plants, when near the sea, become 
80 succulent, and so alter their normal habit, as 
to be scarcely recognizable, and there is often 
among experienced botanists a difference of 
opinion whether two forms are specifically dis- 
tinct, or only rendered apparently so by the in- 
fluence of the proximity of the sea. 

SECUNDUS. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MARIA FOX. 


What a rock was that on which Maria Fox 
leaned—a refuge in which she found safety! 
The short extract sent a few days since from her 
memoirs, having found acceptance with the 
Editor of the Review, induces a further extract 
which, on its perusal in the work, was very pre- 
cious to myself. 6th mo. 2d, 1858. F 

“ 3d mo, 21st, 1834.—My dear friend,—Thy 
kind letter was very grateful to me; such a salu- 
tation too, from one whose love and sympathy 
have often solaced us, was particularly seasonable, 
for it has not been all sunshine with us since the 
time we parted. Not that I would utter the 
language of complaint,—far otherwise. Bless- 
ings, constant, abundant, innumerable, have been 
showered upon our daily path, and all our trials 
have been so graciously mingled with them, that 
there is, indeed, no room for any thing but hum- 
ble and adoring gratitude. To live always in the 
sunshine, would ill suit our nature, and the state 
in which we are placed; we should either be 
scorched up, or entirely exhausted by the luxu- 
riance of unprofitable growth. No,—the great 
and good husbandman knows there must be some 
frost and cold wind, much pruning and digging 


supported by the consciousness that the path of 
duty is the only path of peace and safety. * * * 
Thy truly affectionate, 
Maria 8S. Fox.” 

Memoranda—3d mo. 23rd.—I have been now 
confined very much to the house, and often to the 
sofa, for a considerable time. The difficulty of 
giving up to this inactive state, when there is no 
actual illness, is great for a mother, but it is, no 
doubt, profitable for me. I desire, however, to 
record it with humble gratitude, that in the com- 
mencement of this indisposition, my mind was 
so melted under a sense of the abounding love 
and mercy of God in Jesus Christ, that it seemed 
to hush all my natural emotions into the calm of 
acquiescence and resignation to the divine will. 
I could not but regard it as the probable cause of 
much suffering to myself, and as involving very 
important and serious apprehensions for my pre- 
cious husband and tender children ; but whenever 
I turned to this discouraging view, a heavenly 
tranquillity overspread my mind, and my gracious 
Lord seemed to say, ‘‘‘ Leave all to Me: cast thy 
burden on Me, I will sustain thee.’ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee. Those who are dearer to thee than thy 
own life, are infinitely dearer to Me, and I am 
infinitely more able to supply their wants. Have 
I not died for them, and can I be, for a moment, 
indifferent to their happiness or welfare? Trust 
all in my hands, and [ will work for you accord- 
ing to my own good pleasure.’”’ Morning after 
morning, when | awoke, and the thought of my 
incompetence to minister to the comfort of those 
I so tenderly love, rushed into my mind ; some- 
thing of this sort seemed to stem the tide of 
natural feeling, in a manner that was wonderful 
to myself; and though, subsequently, I have had 
to experience a state of great destitution, from 
the withdrawing of those consolations which are 
the joy of the Christian believer, 1 have, for the 
most part, been enabled to keep hold of these 
gracious promises, and to believe that the word 
will assuredly be fulfilled in its season. At the 
present time, my lameness is considerably better ; 
the remedies prescribed by the surgeon we have 
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i ci cia a 
consulted appear so far successful ; but whether; John Yeardley, who has been repeatedly and 
it is only a temporary relief, we cannot at present | extensively engaged in religious visits on the 


judge. My dear husband i ly with ‘ . ; 

cold, and ou 8. is datinhe gud deceyinn, a0 ‘aad continent of Europe, has received the full consent 

we are obliged to place him under medical care. of his friends to enter on religious service in 
Asia Minor. 


The hand of our heavenly Father is upon us, 
in the ministration of chastening. “ No chasten-| From the answers of the Quarterly Meetings 
eae ee o. = a oom but! to the Queries, it appeared that there had been a 
a hice ee cotta oy pelt ‘should a od considerable number of admissions into member- 
times cast down. What is to be the issue of | Ship during the past year from convincement. 
our present trials, we know not; but that mercy,| The Epistles from Dublin Yearly Meeting and 
infinite mercy, is inscribed on them all, we most | from Yearly Meetings in America, being read, 
the subject of correspondence received the pro- 
longed attention of the Meeting, both in refer- 


fully believe. If the Lord loveth whom He 

chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
ence to the Epistles received and because of the 
omission of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 


receiveth, it is better surely to receive chasten- 

ing at the hand of God, than to bask in the sun- 
sendone. A friend touchingly adverted to there 
being one tribe missing. It was subsequently 


shine of worldly ease, and forget that this is not 
concluded that it would be best not to attempt 


our rest. Iam prone to take a serious view of 

sickness, whenever it appears in any of those for 
to re-open a correspondence with this Yearly 
Meeting, but leave it to feel its own isolated 


whom I am particularly interested ; but, perhaps, 
this is rather a favor to myself, because it quickens 
position. 
The subject of removing from the Discipline 


watchful care for those who suffer, stimulates to 

present duty, and it has a tendency to drive the 
the restriction upon the marriage of first-cousins 
was fully considered, and it was the decision of 


soul at once to its refuge. 

the meeting that no change should be made. It 
appears that the proposition was made and advo- 
cated, not from a desire to encourage the marri- 
age of first-cousins, but from a belief that this 
connection is not prohibited in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that our Discipline should not retain a 
rule unsanctioned by scriptural authority. 

A deputation from London Meeting for Suf- 
ferings lately waited on Count Walewski, Na- 
poleon’s Prime Minister, at Paris, to represent 
the dreadful consequences flowing from the re- 
opening by, France, of the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa, under the guise of voluntary im- 
migration. The efforts of the committee were 
unsuccessful ; France resolves to persevere in the 
iniquRous scheme. 






































FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1858. 


“ Four Lectures on the Evidencesof Christianity, 
delivered in Southwark, [London,] 1834, to 
the Junior Members of the Society of Friends. 
By JoserH Joun Gurney.” Philadelphia, 
Henry Longstreth, 915 Market st. Price, 25c. 


We commence this week some extracts from 
the first of these Lectures,—on the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament,—which, 
we trust, will be read with interest and instruc- 
tion by the younger class of our readers, and 
induce them to obtain the book itself. The 
other lectures treat of the Genuineness and Au- 
thenticity of the Old Testament; the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ; the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Peculiarities of the Society of 
Friends—subjects of the highest importance, 
and claiming the most serious consideration of 
our young Friends. 


“Book or Meerines.”—A small volume 
with this title, has been published by direction 
of the Meeting for Sufferings in New York, and 
is for sale by S. S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, 
N. Y., price, each, 20 cents ; if sent prepaid by 
mail, 25 cents. 

This book contains an account of all the meet- 
ings of the Society of Friends in this country, 
Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative, and 
those for worship, together with the times, days 
and hours when they are held. 





Lonpon YEARLY Meetine.—We have been 
kindly furnished with extracts from letters giv- 
ing short accounts of some of the proceedings of 
London Yearly Meeting, which began on the 
19th of last month, but as full reports in the 
London and British Friends will probably reach 
us in time for insertion in the Review next week, 
we shall make our present notice very brief. 
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The Correspondents of the several Yearly 
Meetings are given, and also those of the Monthly 
Meetings. 


The compilation is evidently the result of great 
care and labor; and the want of such a work 
having long been felt, this brief description, and 
the simple announcement of its publication, can 
scarcely fail to procure for it an extensive circu- 
lation. 


Diep, on the 15th of 3rd mo. last, in the 82nd year 
of her age, Lypra Hinsuaw, a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting, Morgan Co., Ind. This dear friend 
had been deprived of her eyesight for several years, 
yet she seemed patiently to submit to her lot, and her 
friends have the comforting hope that she has gone 
to enjoy the blessings of that city which needs not the 
light of the sun nor of the moon. 


, Near Annapolis, Parke county, Indiana, Rota 
NEWLIN, widow of John Newlin, in the 65th year of 
her age. She, with her husband and family, immi- 
grated from North Carolina, and they were among the 
first Friends that composed Bloomfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which she continued an esteemed member until 
her peaceful close. For the last sixteen months of 
her life she was mostly confined at home with a 
chronic disease, which caused her much bodily suffer- 
ing, particularly during the last four months; and 
as her sufferings increased, she seemed more nearly 
united to her Saviour; often exclaiming, under ex- 
treme pain, ‘‘ Not my will, oh Father! but thine be 
done,” and expressing that she was waiting the Lord’s 
time for her release, and prayed that she might be 
preserved in the patience. 

She often requested her children and friends to sit by 
her in stillness and turn their minds inward, and de- 
sired that they would observe that quietness when her 
spirit took its departure. A few days before her 
close she caused her children and grandchildren to 
be collected around her, and exhorted them to be exem- 
plary followers of Christ, rehearsing how good the 
Lord had been to her, giving bountiful and peaceful 
rewards for faithfulness ; and after much tender coun- 
sel bade them an affectionate farewell, commending 
them to the care of her Heavenly Father. 

As the trying hour drew near she frequently and 
fervently prayed to her Heavenly Father, and in all 
things ceased not to give him the glory in songs of 
praise ; after which she quietly fell asleep, and in a 
few hours thereafter ceased to breathe. Thus our 
dear friend has left to the living the consoling evi- 
deuce of a well grounded hope of a happy immortality 
beyond the grave. 

——, at Yonge street, C. W., on the 3d of 3d month 
last, AUaustus Rogers, in the 55th year of his age, a 
member of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This brief notice appeared in the 30th No. of the Re- 
view, but as he was widely known, it will no doubt be 
interesting to his friends at a distance to know that 
during his last short illness, which was occasioned by 
paralysis, his mind was calm and entirely collected, 
and he appeared fully conscious of his approaching 
dissolution. Although, from the nature of his com- 
plaint, articulation was difficult, he frequently ex- 
pressed his willingness to depart. To a friend who 
was with hima short time before he passed from time 
to eternity, he said, “Nothing appeared in his way ; 
all was peace.”? In the death of this dear friend, not 
only his family and relations have sustained an affect- 
ing bereavement, but the community has lost a de- 
voted and useful member. Being of a remarkably 


cheerful and social disposition, his company was agree- 


able and edifying to the young. 

Diep, On the 13th of 4th month last, at Short Creek, 
Ohio, Saran, wife of David Comly, in the 62d year of 
her age, a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She had been for more than a year much afflicted 
with a complication of diseases, which she bore with 
much Christian resignation, always appearing cheer- 
ful, and trying to make those around her happy. 

On the morning of the 11th of 4th month, she seemed 
to be rapidly sinking, and, after calling her family 
around her, she gave to each of them much salutary 
advice, and then bade them all farewell, saying she 
was going to heaven. After that she revived, and on 
the evening of the 12th again addressed the weeping 
circle around her. To her children she said, ‘I want 
you now to give me up, for my work is done, and if my 
example and precepts in past life are not sufficient to 
direct you in the right path, [can do nothing more 
for you, but to commend you to One who can direct 
you. 

She spoke of having been a regular attender of 
Friends’ Meeting when in health, and that she had not 
been an idle worshipper; and added, “‘ What would be 
my condition now, if I had left preparation for death 
to this trying hour?” She enjoined it upon her family to 
be ‘* faithful in the attendance of religious meetings, 
and above all things to be Christians.” 

When under great physical suffering, she at one 
time remarked to a friend who was sitting by her, “I 
am afraid my patience will not hold out to the end;” 
but her faith in the Saviour, in whom she had placed 
her strong confidence, did not waver, and by it she was 
supported through the agonizing struggles of death, 
so that she was calm and trustful to the close of life. 

It was remarked to her, that her spirit and that of 
a beloved sister would soon be reunited in heaven. 
She looked up with a smile, and replied, “I have not 
a doubt of that.” 

Through life she bore a practical testimony against 
tale-bearing and detraction, by not indulging in it 
herself, and frequently discouraging those who did. 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers give notice that five students will be 
admitted into the College on the fund at the opening 
of the next Winter term, in the Ninth month. 

Applications for the benefit of the fund, must be 
made immediately to the Secretary of the Board, or to 
the Superintendent at “Haverford College, West 
Haverford, Delaware County, Penn’a.” 

No applicant will be admitted on the Fund, unless 
he is a member of the religious Society of Friends, 
designs to be a teacher, is unable to defray the cost of 
board and tuition at the College, and is prepared by 
his previous studies to enter the Third Junior Class. 
All such applicants will undergo an examination in 
the studies required for admission, and those will be 
selected who furnish evidence of the highest attain- 
ments, greatest fitness for teaching, and the most earn- 
est and reliable moral character. 

For the purpose of testing the attainments of appli- 
cants by a common standard, a series of questions in 
the principal preliminary studies has been prepared, 
and will be forwarded to any respectable teacher, or 
other competent Friend, who is to conduct the exami- 
nation in the same manner as the written examination 
for the degree at the College, and is to forward the 
replies in the applicant’s own hand writing, addressed 
as above, on, or before the 6th of the 7th month next, 
together with such evidence of moral standing as the 
applicant can produce. As soon after the receipt of 
these papers as may be practicable, they will be care- 
fully compared by the Faculty, and the ‘scholarships 
will be awarded by the Committee on Instruction, on 
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the evidence thus furnished. 


Managers. Cuartes YaRNauL, Secretary. 
Philada. 6th mo., 1858. 





























A STRANGE HISTORY. 


























shelter in her cabin, and he died on Thursday. 
































many of the first people of England. 




















rical and surgical instruments. 


























voted Dr. Holmes an acknowledgment of £150. 











person of correct habits and great intelligence. 


























of 5th mo. 22. 














WHAT IS AN ANIMAL? 














than to answer this question. Our thoughts in 
& moment recall the image of the stately horse, 
shaking his neck of thunder, and projecting 
columns of vapor through his translucent nos- 
trils; or the painted tiger crouching in the jungle, 
awaiting in lithe readiness the approach of some 
unconscious antelope, to make his mortal spring ; 
or the trembling antelope itself, as it pants, and 
struggles, and groans beneath the fangs of its 
merciless foe. Nothing appears simpler than to 
define an animal. A being with head, and body, 
and limbs; full of energy and vigor; possessed 
of various instincts; master of many ingenious 
contrivances, all helpful to its peculiar economy ; 
executing various movements; manifesting in- 
telligence in different degrees, and governed by 
a wayward will. 

True, such a creature as this is an animal; 
but are there no animals but such as possess 
these characteristics? Let us enumerate a few 
familiar instances. Look at the ferocious croco- 
dile. Is this an animal? ‘ Without doubt,” 


























































































































By direction of the 





































Quite recently, a steamer from Green river 
landed at Evansville, Indiana, a man past eighty 
years of age, blind, paralyzed, without friends, 
no one knowing from whence he came, or where 
he was going. A benevolent negro gave him 


After death, papers were found on his person 
which proved the neglected sufferer to be John 
Pocock Holmes, a member of the College of Sur- 
geons, London, and formerly for sixteen years in 
the Hudson Bay Company, the friend of Captain 
Parry, the Arctic navigator, and the associate of 
He was 
celebrated as an inventor, and among his effects 
were two large gold medals awarded him by medi- 
cal societies for his valuable inventions of obstet- 
When in the 
Hudson Bay employ, he obtained information 
which enabled him to render Capt. Parry good 
service in the manufacture of pemican for the 
exploring expedition, for which Capt. Parry ex- 
presses many obligations, and the Admiralty 


The old man had letters from eminent men in 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and was evidently a 


The sum of $250 was concealed on his person, 
and in his last moments he spoke of a sister, but 
gave no clue to her name or residence, or that of 
a friend on earth. His case is a painful lesson 
of the sad vicissitudes of life.—Jndiana Paper 


What is an animal? Nothing seems easier 
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you answer. The serpent, the frog, the mackerel ? 
“‘ Without doubt,” you still reply. The worm, 
the caterpillar, the snail, the oyster? ‘ Yes,” 
you say still, perhaps hesitating a little upon the 
last, as its energy and vivacity are confessedly 
not great. Still, probably, you have been ac- 
customed to consider an oyster as an animal, 
though one in which the animal life is in about 
its lowest condition; and you think you have 
got through your catechism without any great 
difficulty. Stay; we must ask you to descend 
with us a step or two lower than the oyster. You 
have, perhaps, seen on the sandy shore in sum- 
mer, the flat cakes of motionless, colorless jelly, 
commonly called sea-blubber. Are these animals? 
If you have seen them in the sea, possibly you 
will consider the spasmodic contraction of the 
circular disk, at regular periods, as an indication 
of life, though you begin to see that in such a 
mass of clear jelly as this, without limbs, with- 
out organs, without senses, without intelligence, 
without a power of governing its movements, we 
have departed somewhat considerably from such 
a standard of animal nature as the horse or the 
tiger presented. 

But let us look further yet. The brilliant- 
hued Sea Anemone that adheres to the rock, and 
expands its lovely fringed disk like the blossom 
of a flower,—what is this? People call it an ani- 
mal-flower ; but what is it, animal or flower? 
Probably you are at last puzzled; you are in- 
clined to think it a sort of marine flower, though 
its fleshy substance, and its shrinking when 
touched, produce some misgivings in your deci- 
sion. Well, try again. In the baskets of dry 
sea-weed which are exposed for sale in watering- 
places, you have often seen the papery leaves of 
pale-brown hues, or feathery plumes of pure 
white, mingled with the crimson and green speci- 
mens. You have never doubted that these are 
all sea-weeds, that is plants, alike. And yet if 
you saw these growing on their native rocks, 
plant-like as they are in form, you might discern, 
on careful examination with a pocket lens, that 
from various points of their surface tiny star- 
like circles of radiating points were protruding, 
that possessed spontaneous motions, and exhibit- 
ed a shrinking sensitiveness to danger, and a 
power of seizing and swallowing food; and you 
would suspend, if not alter, your judgment. 

If now, we ask, what is an animal? you will 
confess that the answer is not so easy as it ap- 
peared at first; still there remain some charac- 
ters common to all the beings that we have 
glanced at, and these we may perhaps conclude 
to be inseparable from, and distinctive of animal 
existence. Of these characters, the most con- 
stant and the best defined, are the power of 
spontaneous motion, and the possession of a 
stomach, or at least an enclosed cavity, in which 
other substances are converted into nutriment. 

With regard to the former of these characters, 
what shall we say to the Sensitive plants of the 
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tropics, the pinnate leaflets of which fold toge-| It will now be readily admitted that the limits 
gether, and the jointed leaf-ribs fall, on the rude| between the animal and vegetable kingdoms are 
touch of a foreign body? What to the plant] exceedingly indistinct and subtle, and that these 
called Venus’ Fly-trap, found in the marshes of| two grand divisions of organised being merge 
North America, whose broad two-lobed leaves,|into each other by shadowy and almost imper- 
armed with strong teeth standing up from the| ceptible gradations. In fact, it is more than 
surface, ordinarily lie widely expanded; but|doubtful whether there are any boundaries at 
when an insect touches their hairy centres, in-| all. 

stantly fly up like a rat-gin, the teeth cross each| Ina former chapter we described beings of 
other, and the offending fly is pierced, and held | excessive minuteness, but of energetic motions, 
a prisoner until it dies?’ What to the Gorachand| most of which have been universally allowed to 
of Bengal, whose actions, still more unaccount-| be animals; yet a considerable number of those 
able than those just noticed, are thus described| which were included by the illustrious Ehren- 
by the younger Linneus: ‘ No sooner had the| berg in the same class, are now pretty generally 
plants raised from seed acquired their ternate| considered to be plants, in spite of their move- 
leaves, than they began to be in motion in every| ments, and constitute the order Diatomaceex. 
direction ; this movement did not cease during| But what is stranger still is, that there are some 
the whole course of their vegetation, nor were| forms which are animals at one period of their 
they observant of any time, order, or direction ; | lives and plants at another! The Green Micro- 
one leaflet frequentiy revolved, while the other| glene (Microglena monadina), a beautiful oval 
on the same petiole was quiescent ; sometimes a| monad not uncommon in our ditches, is declared 
few leaflets only were in motion, then almost all| by Kiitzing to be produced from a thread-like 
of them would be in movement at once; the| plant, which he names Ulothrix gonata. From 
whole plant was very seldom agitated, and that|the cells of which the thread is made up, the 
only during the first year.” These motions,| minute vegeto-animals are discharged in num- 
which are little dancings or startings to and fro, | bers, and assume the form of an oval green mo- 
are much more lively in the native country of| nad, with a red eye-speck, a transparent color- 
tbe plant, than in our best stoves. What is cu-| less mouth, and a delicate proboscis or cilium. 
rious is, that if the leaflets be held between the| They swim energetically, with a vibratory rota- 
fingers for a short time, and thus prevented from | tion on the long axis; increase by self-division ; 
moving, immediately on their release they dance|and at length, by transverse constriction and 
with renewed rapidity, as if to make up for the| elongation, grow into jointed vegetable threads, 
lost time. the lowest joint still retaining the eye-speck. 

All these, however, are examples of motions| This interesting phenomenon, the reality of 

in the organs of plants; but there are not want-| which has been ascertained by Kiitzing beyond 
ing instances of spontaneous locomotion. The| all possibility of doubt, dissipates the idea of any 
Oscillatorice, a tribe of minute plants among the| supposed line of demarcation between the or- 
Conferve, derive their name from the sponta-| ganic kingdoms of nature; and proves that the 
neous movements which they display. They| disputes which have been so pertinaciously main- 
oscillate to the right and left, and shift their| tained between zoologists and botanists on their 
position with considerable rapidity, often travel-| boundary question, have been concerning words 
ling ten times their own length in a few hours, | rather than things.—Li/e by Gosse. 

and that when every precaution has been taken —— 

to prevent agitation of the water in which they 
grow, and to exclude the influence of external th 
agents. The motion of these vegetable tubes ; 
has a writhing, twisting, undulating, creeping | late years have been regarded among the most con- 
character; almost identical with that of animal stant, have, quite recently, been declared as equally 
movement. unsound. Cellulose has been shown to be a compo- 

The necessity of a stomachal cavity to an ani- nent of animal a8 well as vegetable atructures, and 

mal is a more precise distinction, and appears to| Kolker ba insisted that some forms which hve ne 
be the only one. Yet even this is not without mass, are true animals. If these premises are correct, 
obscurity. The Hydra, when turned inside out, nothing will remain, as I conceive, for a distinctive 
like a glove, absorbs its nutriment as well as be- | characteristic, but voluntary motion. This when posi- 
fore, though the surface, which is its stomach | tive, is indubitable evidence of any given form being 


° of an animal character ; and it must remain for each in- 
, rsa. < ° ’ ° “ 
how, was before external, and vice versa. And dividual to determine what is,and what is not, volun- 


Dr. Lindley remarks, 10 speaking of vegetable tary action, in each particular case. Moreover, even 
organisms, * that it is impossible to say that the | should Kélliker's view of a stomachless animal prove 
whole interior of a living independent cell is not | correct, the inverse condition of a true stomachal 
a stomach.* cavity being present must, I think, be regarded as 
= —aaerel : a ______| positive evidence of the animal nature of the form in 
* “ As is well known, all the older criteria by which | question ; for this must always be a distinctive char- 
animals were separated from plants have long since | acteristic of the two kingdoms when present.”—(Dr. 
been regarded invalid; and some of those which in! Burnett, in Siebold’s ““ Comparative Anatomy,” p. 18.) 


Force may subdue, but love gains; and he 
at forgives first, wins the laurel.— Penn. 
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CURIOUS ANALOGY. 


Archbishop Whately, in his recent edition of 
Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations, brings forward 
avery suggestive piece of natural history, “which,” 
says he, “‘ has often occurred to my mind while 
meditating on the subject of preparedness for a 
future state, as a curious analogy.” It is in the 
Annotations on the “ Essay of Death ;” and may 
aptly be cited as one of the thousand instances 
that naturally raise the question, whether the 
disclosures of the telescope or of the microscope 
be the more wonderful. 

lt is well known that the Greek name for a 
butterfly is psyche, which also signifies the soul ; 
and that every butterfly comes from a grub or 
caterpillar. The technical name for the cater- 
pillar is /arva, literally a mask ; so used because 
the caterpillar is a sort of covering or disguise of 
the future butterfly; for the microscope reveals 
that a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped, is 
contained within the body of a caterpillar; and 
that the latter has a set of organs suitable to its 
larva-life, quite independent of the embryo but- 
terfly which it encloses. When the insect is to 
close this stage of its life, it becomes what is 
called a pupa, enclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon, 
from which, in due time, it issues a perfect but- 
terfly. But this result is sometimes defeated, 
and in the following manner, as related by the 
learned archbishop: 

“There is a numerous tribe of insects well 
known to naturalists, called ichneumon flies, 
which, in their larva-state, are parasitical ; that 
is, they inhabit and feed on other larve. The 
ichneumon-fly, being provided with a long, sharp 
sting, which is, in fact, an ovipositor, (egg-layer, ) 
pierces with this the body of the caterpillar in 
several places, and deposits her eggs, which are 
there hatched, and feed as grubs (larvae) on the 
inward parts of their victim. A caterpillar which 
has been thus attacked goes on feeding, and ap- 
parently thriving quite as well, during the whole 
of its larva-life, as those that have escaped. For, 
by a wonderful provision of instinct, the ichneu- 
mon grubs within do not injure any of the organs 
of the larva, but feed only on the future butter- 
fly enclosed within it! But when the period 
arrives for the close of the larva-life, the differ- 
ence appears. You may often observe the com- 
mon cabbage-caterpillars retiring to undergo 
their change, into some sheltered spot, such as 
the walls of a summer house, and some of them— 
those that have escaped the parasites—assuming 
the pupa state, from which they emerge butter- 
flies. Of the unfortunate caterpillar that has 
been preyed upon, nothing remains but an empty 
skin. The hidden butterfly has been consumed. 

Now, is there not something analogous to this 
wonderful phenomenon, in the condition of some 
of our race? May not a man have a kind of 


his existence ; and whose presence may never be 
detected till the time arrives when the ast great 
change shall take place ?””— Sunday School Jour- 


nal, 














































From the London Daily News. 
DISEMBARKATION OF ELEPHANTS. 


Caucurta, Dec, 24, 1857. 

Two cargoes of elephants from Burmah have 
been landed at Calcutta since the last mail left. 
One arrived in the ship Tubal Cain, consisting 
of twenty elephants ; the other in the Belgravia, 
and numbered fifty elephants. The process of 
hoisting these most gigantic of existing quad- 
rupeds from their berths on board ship, and get- 
ting them on shore, was a novel and curious 
sight. The arrival of the elephants was mention- 
ed in the newspapers, and many persons were at- 
tracted to witness their disembarkation. It took 
place at the Government dock-yard, about half 
a mile below Fort William. Strange to say, 
there is no wharf at this dock-yard alongside of 
which the vessel could be brought, so that they 
had to be moored about fifty yards off from the 
shore. They were, however, brought near a jet- 
ty, at the extremity of which is a large crane, and 
by means of this crane, and the tackle on board 
ship, all the elephants were safely landed. The 
first party in the Tubal Cain were landed ina 
somewhat different manner from the other in the 
Belgravia. When the animals were hoisted up 
from between decks the hoisting tackle was con- 
nected with the crane chains, and the crane being 
then turned slowly round, each elephant in suc- 
cession was lowered and deposited on the bank 
of the river. This plan gave too much liberty 
to the elephants after reaching terra firma ; for, 
as some of them chose to indulge in a roll and a 
bath in the shallow water after their voyage, 
time was lost before the drivers could manage to 
lead them away. It was therefore found more 
convenient and expeditious to lower each ele- 
phant into a barge alongside the ship, and to 
land him afterwards by drawing the boat the 
short distance to the shore. 

The fifty elephants in the Belgravia were all 
brought between decks, part on the main deck, 
and the remainder in the orlop deck below. Not 
many vessels would have the necessary height 
between decks—from eight to ten feet ; and there 
was only just space enough in the Belgravia for 
the larger animals to stand upright without 
touching the timbers of the deck above. The 
elephants were ranged on each side of the ship, 
strong beams being placed so as to confine them 
from rolling towards the centre while the ship 
was in motion. Everything was left as open as 
possible for the purpose of ventilation, but yet 


the congregation of so many large animals caused 
secret enemy within his own bosom, destroying | the atmosphere to be very hot and oppressive. 


his soul—psyche—though without interfering |Some of the more mischievous were tethered by 
with his well-being during the present stage of'a chain attached to one or two of their legs, to 
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prevent them from annoying their neighbors.|immediately yielded himself to the direction of 
When about to be removed from the ship, each|his accustomed master. Sometimes he would 
animal was brought under the main hatchway, | appear a little nervous, putting his trunk into the 
the opening of which had of course been lengthen- | water to try its depth, with a view, perhaps, to 
ed and widened so as to admit of their descent} ascertain if it were possible to walk ashore; 
when they were embarked at Moulmein. LEach| but generally he began turning over some of the 
elephant on board had a mahout, or driver,| fresh grass placed in the bottom of the boat to 
and a coolie, or servant, fo rfeeding and cleaning | divert his attention, and remained quict until the 
him. To these men they had become accustom-| boat was brought as near to the ground of the 
ed, and were greatly subjected to their influence. | dock-yard as possible. Then, at a signal from 
The elephant’s mahout, assisted by the sailors,|the mahout, after again leaning over and care- 
arranged a strong canvas sling, or girth, edged | fully testing the depth of the water with his pro- 
with strong rope, round the animal’s carcass, |boscis, he slowly raised one huge foot over the 
and, the tackle being adjusted, the huge fellow | boat’s side, then the other, and in a few minutes 
was slowly raised off his feet, and the ascent was | he was on his way to the place where the rest of 
commenced. Qne of the largest was said to| his companions were picketed. 
weigh three tuns 2} cwt. There was no op-| ll the elephants were of large size, and land- 
position to the process of hoisting on the part of|ed in excellent condition. It is expected that 
the animals, with one or two exceptions ; indeed, | they will all suffer somewhat from fever after the 
for the most part they appeared anxious each to | confinement and close atmosphere they were sub- 
have his turn as soon as possible, for they had | jected to during the voyage, but a little medicine 
sagacity enough to understand it was the means| will soon remove this. While on board ship 
of quitting the ship, as it had been the means of| they were fed on rations of rice, with an allow- 
bringing them into it. There was great excite- | ance of green fodder, a large proportion of which 
ment among the crowd on shore when the boat- | consisted of the stems and leaves of an immense 
swain’s whistle was heard directing the sailors|species of pine-apple found wild in Burmah. 
at the capstan to hoist away; and as the falls or| After landing, the flies in the dock-yard annoy- 
hoisting ropes, which were connected with the|ed them greatly. Looking at their rough hides, 
main and mizen masts of the ship, became | it was not easy to understand how such a surface 
strained and tightened, presently the rough, | could be so sensitive. The plan they adopted to 
inert looking mass of the animal’s spine and back | rid themselves of the annoyance consisted in 
was seen above the deck ; then part of the head, | gathering up in the hollow of the proboscis a 
with which the animal from time to time pre-| quantity of dust and small gravel, which was 
vented himself from being struck against the| either thrown over the head so as to fall ina 
sides of the hatchway as he swung round on|shower along the back, or projected with force 
either side ; the small sluggish eye, which seem- | between the fore legs, so as to sweep away the 
ed to be calmly surveying the surrounding scene ; | intruders from the skin beneath. The Captain 
the active proboscis, forming by its constant|of the Belgravia brought a young elephant, be- 
movement a remarkable contrast with the rest of | tween four and five years old, and about the size 
the passive frame ; and finally, after the crane} of a pony, as a private speculation. It lived on 
tackle had been connected, the whole creature|the upper deck, near the Captain’s cabin, aad 
came into view, dangling in the air, and sus-| was remarkably tame. Four hundred rupees, or 
pended by a couple of ropes which seemed like | forty pounds sterling, was the price of this ani- 
mere threads compared with the size of the ani-| mal. 
mal which depended from them. He wasthen| The Government elephants were marched up 
swung over the bulwarks, and lowered into the! to Barrackpore at night, leaving Calcutta at 10 
barge alongside. It was amusing to observe the] p. m., after the traffic of the day was over. It 
quiet way in which the animal avoided the blow | is strange that not only is the horse afraid of the 
when his feet or legs were likely to strike against | elephant, a fear which is easily comprehended, 
the side of the ship, and the way in which he| but the elephant is equally timid with regard to 
assisted in taking off the strain of the ropes and | the horse, and considerable training is required 
raising himself when being passed over the bul- | to get rid of this mutual distrust and alarm when 
warks to make his descent into the lighter. One|the animals have been unaaccustomed to each 
is hardly led to anticipate much adroitness from | other’s society. The use for which the elephants 
such a bulky creature, not merely on account of| just landed are especially wanted is carrying 
its size, but also because its dull-looking loose |commissariat stores. They can carry an enor- 
hide conceals, in a great degree, that evidence | mous weight, and can go in places where a cart 
of life and passion which in the horse, and most} cannot move. One elephant takes with ease on 
other animals, is so strongly marked by starting | his back two large soldier’s tents complete, each 
veins and the rapid muscular movements of its| made of double cloth and capable of accom- 
whole body. As soon as the elephant was in the | modating sixteen men, and can march at the 
lighter, the mahout who had got down before|rate of four miles an hour with his load. The 
him, at once jumped on his neck, and’the animal | driver, sitting on his neck, guides and urges 
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him on by means of a short iron instrument, husband and those five sons, and oh! they are 
pointed at the end, with which he pricks him all drunkard’s graves. Doctor, how came they 
about the head, and having a small sickle-like|to be drunkards? You would come and drink 
projection at the side, which is inserted into the | with them, and you told them that temperate 
pendulous flap of the ear, and serves to turn him | drinking would do them good. And you too, 


to either side as occasion requires. Many of the | Sir, addressing the clergyman, would come and 


elephants are much disfigured by having their| drink with my husband, and my sons thought 
ear lobes torn in various directions by this instru-| they might drink with safety, because they saw 
ment. The ear and certain parts of the head,| you drink. Deacon, you sold them rum which 
are alone sensitive to the goad of the mahout;|made them drunkards. You have now got my 
musket bullets glance off the thick hide of the| farm and all my property, and you got it all by 
body, and even the conical rifle bullet frequently |rum. And now,”’ she said, ‘I have done my 
fails to penetrate its substance. errand. I go back to the poor-house, for that is 
my home. You, reverend Sir, you, Doctor, and 
4 you Deacon, I may never meet you again, until 
THE WIDOW’S TEMPERANCE SPEECH. 


[ meet you at the bar of God, where you too will 
George N. Briggs, ex-Governor of Massachu-| meet my ruined and lost husband and those five 


setts, delivered a temperance address some time} sons, who, through your means and influence, fill 
since, in the course of which he related the fol-| drunkard graves.’ 
lowing incident. The old woman sat down. Perfect silence 
Mr. Briggs said this question of the introduc- | prevailed, until broken by the President, who 
tion of intoxicating drinks assumed somewhat of | rose to put the question to the meeting—shall 
a practical form last Spring in a thriving borough. | we petition the Court to issue license to this 
The inhabitants had assembled, as was their usual | borough the ensuing year? and then one unbroken 
custom, to decide what number, if any, of licenses | “‘ No !’,—which made the very walls re-echo with 
the town should petition from the County Court, |the sound, told the result of the old woman’s 
from whence they were issued. There was a full | appeal.— Late Paper. 
attendance. One of the most respectable magis- 
trates of the borough presided, and upon the 
platform were seated among others, the clergy- ey Seawe 
man of the village, one of his deacons, and the} An invalid who had been ordered a couple of 
physician. pills, took them very absurdly, for, in place of 
After the meeting had been called to order, | swallowing them at once, he rolled them about 
one of the most respectable citizens of the borough|in his mouth, ground them to pieces, and so 
rose, and after a short speech moved that the| tasted their full bitterness. Gotthold was present, 
meeting petition for the usual number of licenses. | and thus mused: The insults and calumnies of a 
They had better license good men and let them |slanderer and adversary are bitter pills, and all 
sell it. The proposition seemed to meet with | do not understand the art of swallowing without 
almost universal favor. It was an excellent way|chewing them. ‘To the Christian, however, they 
to get along quietly, and one and then another|are wholesome in many ways. They remind 
in their turn expressed their hope that such a|him of his guilt; they try his meekness and 
course would be adopted. patience; they show him what he needs to 
The President was about to put the question | guard against, and at last redound to his honor 
to the meeting, when an object rose in « distant| and glory in the sight of Him for whose sake 
part of the building, and all eyes were instantly | they were endured. In respect of the pills of 
turned in that direction. It was an old woman, | slander, however, as well as the others, it is ad- 
poorly clad, and whose careworn countenance | visable not to roll them about contiuually in our 
was the painful index of no light suffering. And | minds, or judge of them according tothe flesh, and 
yet there was something in the flash of the bright | the world’s opinion. This will only increase their 
eye that told she had once been what she was| bitterness, spread the savor of it to the tongue, 
notnow. She addressed the President, and said, | and fill the heart with proportional enmity. The 
with his permission she wished to say a few words | true way is to swallow, keep silence, and forget. 
to the meeting. She had come because she had} We must inwardly devour our grief, andsay: “I 
heard that they were to decide the license ques-| will be dumb and not open my mouth, because 
tion. Thou didst it.” (Psalm xxxix. 2,9.) The best 
* You,” said she, “all know who I am. You| antidotes to the bitterness of slander, are the 
once knew me the mistress of one of the best | sweet promises and consolations of Scripture, of 
estates in the borough. I once had a husband|which not the least is this: “Blessed are ye 
and five sons; and woman never had a kinder| when men shall revile you and persecute you, 
husband—mother never had five better or more | and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
affectionate sons. But where are they now ?|for Mysake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad for 
Doctor, I ask where are they now? In yonder | great is your reward in heaven.’ (Matt. v. 11,12.) 
burying ground there are six graves filled by that| Alas, my God ! how hard it is to swallow the 
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pills of obloquy, to bless them that curse me, to 


do good to them that hate me, and pray for them 
that despitefully use me! But, Lord, as Thou 
wilt have it so, give it as Thou wilt have it; 
for it is a matter in which, without Thy grace I 
can do nothing !—C. Schriver. 





“Then came she and worshipped him, saying, ‘Lord help me! 
But he answered and said, It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to the dogs. And she said, * Truth, Lord; 
a dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.’ ” 


Ah, wherefore from Thy plenteous board, 
Reproachful, with denying look, 

Repulse the famished suppliant, Lord, 
Who will not faint for Thy rebuke ; 


But kneels, persistent, at Thy feet, 
With lift hands clasped and forehead bowed, 
There still to weep—there still entreat, 
Unmindful of the scorning crowd ? 


If not for her Messiah ’s sent, 
If not for her the children’s bread, 
She takes the beggar’s meed, content, 
Nor shames to kneel where dogs are fed. 


It was not like Thee, gracious Lord, 
Thee, quick to hear, Thee, quick to feel, 
Still ready, by one powerful word, 
The dead to raise, the sick to heal. 


Yet doth her prayer obtain its meed ; 
’Tis but in love thou seem’st to chide, 
Well pleased to hear Thy suppliants plead 
The want that will not be denied. 


Oh, for a loving faith like this, 
A faith to match the need we own, 

Through sin and shame, through grief and bliss, 
To bind us to Thy golden throne! 


It is not hard in life’s alarms 

And griefs, to seek Thee, Love divine ! 
Not infants to maternal arms 

Spring readier than we fly to thine. 


Then blest the thorns love’s roses hide! 
Then blest the grief that brings Thee near! 
We walk with sorrow at Thy side, 
Till sorrow’s self is almost dear. 


But when before Thy smiling face 

Our sins have drawn the wonted cloud, 
When vain the heart is lift for grace, 

The hands outstretched, the spirit bowed ; 


When prayers move not, nor tears avail, 
Unmarked ascends the bitter cry, 

When angels blench and fiends prevail, 
And tempting throngs stand laughing by; 


Not easy then for us, the weak, 
‘The poor in faith, on patient knee, 
For weary hours, since vain we seek 
With trusting hearts to wait for Thee. 


When day by day, Thy soldiers wage 
Sharp conflict with some darling sin, 
And every day afresh engage, 
And every hour anew begin; 


When shamed and weary of defeat, 
In vain Thy powerful aid implored, 

With eyes that seek thy mercy seat, 
Each rests upon his dented sword ; 


Could they but see Thee smiling stand 
Where legions at Thy word advance, 

See half unsheathed the angelic brand, 

’/Twere victory’s self to meet Thy glance. 
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Yet did Thy love at once make known 
Its healing power in frowns disguised, 
The precious gift so lightly won, 
’Tis like, would be as lightly prized. 
Evita May. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Inre~iicence.—English advices are to 
the lstinst. The project for a line of steamers be- 
tween Galway and America had been revived, and a 
first-class steamer was expected to sail on the 10th 
inst. A Conference between the two Houses of Par- 
liament had resulted in an agreement to the right of 
Jews tositin that body. In answer toa question, 
whether United States’ vessels on the coast of Africa 
or Cuba had been fired into, boarded or searched by 
British crusers, it was replied on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that no official information on the subject 
had been received, but that the English government 
was anxious to avoid all cause of complaint, and had 
enjoined extreme caution on the officers on those sta- 
tions. The Niagara and Agamemnon, with the tele- 
graph cable on board, sailed from Plymouth Sound, 
on the 29th ult., for the west coast of Ireland. 


France.—Great excitement had been created by 
a proposition of the French government to convert 
the property of charitable institutions into govern- 
ment stock, and the opposition to the project was so 
great, that the government would probably be obliged 
to relinquish it. The trial of the Chalons insurgents 
had resulted in the fine and imprisonment of most of 
the accused. 

MonTengrGro.—The Turks were landing large forces 
at Ragusa, but the English and French consuls were 
doing their best to prevent collision. 

A special diplomatic commission, to consist, it is 
said, of the embassadors of France, Austria, Russia 
and England, and the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was to assemble at Constantinople on the lst 
inst., for the settlement of the Montenegro difficulty. 


Cuina.—Dates from Hong Kong are to 4th mo. 13th. 
Replies have been received by the foreign Ambassa- 
dors to their communications to the Emperor, propos- 
ing to discuss the questions in dispute at Canton. The 
Plenipotentiaries refused to accede to the proposition, 
and decided to proceed at once to Teen Tsein. Lord 
Eigin had declared himself ready to employ force to 
penetrate to Pekin. 

Inpia.—Gen. Jones had crossed the Ganges and 
commenced the Rohilcund campaign. It is now dis- 
covered that the revolt has deeper root than has been 
supposed ; a guerilla war is going on throughout the 
country, and no decisive advantage has been gained 
by the English troops. The correspondent of the 
Times says, that the plan of the insurgents is to push 
into Central India and Bombay. Meanwhile, they are 
pouring into the Doab and the neighboring districts. 

Boutivia.—Advices from Bolivia are to the 28th ult. 
Vigorous measures are adopted by President Linares 
to check the revolutionary movements, but the gene- 
ral discontent and the impoverished state of the trea- 
sury render it probable that an outbreak can not 
long be prevented. 

Peru.—Gen. Castilla had returned to the Capitol, 
and had issued a proclamation for the election of a 
President, Vice-President and members of Congress. 

4A severe earthquake took place in Lima, on the 
11th ult. 

Mexico.—Late accounts from Mexico represent af- 
fairs as gloomy in the extreme. The government of 
Zuloaga has imposed a loan on the capital of foreign- 
ers. Gen. Miramon, commander of the Zuloaga troops, 

has been twice defeated, and another battle was daily 
expected. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 








Domestic.—California dates are to the 20th ult. 
Three tons of silver ore, from Arizona, had been 
brought to San Diego to be tested. J. C. Frémont 
has tiled a complaint in the U. S. Circuit Court 
against the Merced Mining Company, claiming the 
ownership of Las Mariposas, under a grant from 
Alvarado, and alleging trespass and waste-by the de- 
fendants. 

The colored people in San Francisco are making 
preparations to emigrate to Vancouver’s Island, in 
consequence of the failure of the government to pro- 
tect them, and the strong prejudice entertained against 
them by the people of California. In the northern 
part of Washington Territory a state of things exists 
very similar to that of California, soon after the dis- 
covery of gold in thatregion. Whatcom, on Belling- 
ham Bay, in consequence of being the nearest town 
to the Frazer river mines, has suddenly risen to con- 
siderable commercial importance. Emigrants from 
California were flocking to the mines. 

Official communications from Utah have been re- 
ceived. Gov. Cumming was at Salt Lake City, and 
had entered upon his official duties, for the perform- 
ance of which every facility was given him by Brig- 
ham Young and his subordinates. 

John P. Hale has been re-elected U.S. Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Dispatches have been received by Lord Napier, from 
the Commander of the West India Squadron, disavow- 
ing any authority on his part for the recent proceed- 
ings in the Gulf, and denying that he gave any in- 
structions which warranted them. He states that he 
had sent vessels to recall the cruisers. It is now 
believed that the question will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

New Orleans has resumed a general appearance of 
quietness—arrests of members of the late Vigilance 
Committee continue to be made by the authorities. 

Concress.—In the Senate, on the 8th, a resolution 
was adopted, extending the session of Congress to the 
14th inst. The Army bill was taken up and amend- 
ments adopted, appropriating $50,000 for the El Paso 
Wagon Route, and $100,000 for its extension to 
Albuquerque; also one, offered by Wilson, of Mass., 
repealing all existing laws which authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to sell unused military reservations. The 
bill was then passed. The Indian Appropriation bill 
and the Ocean Mail Steamship Appropriation bill 
were passed on the 9th. The Committee on Military 
Affairs made a report of the investigation of the 
charges against Senator Rice, connected with the sale 
of the Fort Crawford reservation, to the effect that the 
evidence adduced does not substantiate any thing 
against Rice. Senators King and Wilson condemned 
the management of the sale, and opposed the report, 
which, however, wasadopted. The Indian Deficiency 
bill was passed on the 10th. The Post Office Appro- 
priation bill was then taken up; amendments were 
adopted, increasing the rates of postage to five and 
ten cents, and repealing all laws conferring the frank 
ing privilege; also an amendment, giving to E. K. 
Collins $147,730 for services not rendered, and the 
bill was passed. An amendment to the bill for the 
collection of the revenue was adopted, reducing the 
expenses half a million of dollars, and the bill pass- 
ed finally. On the 11th, Committees of Conference 
were appointed on the four Appropriation bills, dis- 
agreed to by the House, and the Indiana contested 
election case was debated. The Report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee was adopted on the 12th, giving the 
disputed seats to Bright and Fitch, who now occupy 
them. The fifteen millions loan bill, with the amend- 
ment of the House, increasing it to $20,000,000, was 
passed. The report of the Conference Committee on 
the Ocean Mail Steamship Appropriation bill was 
adopted. It annuls the permission granted to E. K. 





Collins to make Southampton the terminus of his 
line. The Conference Committee on the Post Office 
bill reported that they had not been able to agree: 
the subject was postponed. On the 14th, a commnu- 
nication was received from the President respecting 
the claims of the St. Regis Indians to the Kanzas 
lands, which was ordered to be printed. The Post 
Office Appropriation bill was taken up. The Senate 
receded from its amendments increasing the rates of 
postage and abolishing the franking privilege, and 
the bill was passed. Several resolutions were offered, 
and agreed to. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 8th, the 
Committee on the Willett’s Point investigation being 
unable to agree, the members thereof were permitted to 
present separate reports. One of these says, that the 
Secretary of War was not legally authorized to make 
the purchase; that he acted improperly and injudi- 
ciously, and that the price paid was exorbitant 
and unjust; the other acquits him of any official 
or moral delinquency. On the 9th, the Senate’s 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill was con- 
sidered and the amendment agreed to, appropriating 
$10,000 for payment to Commissioners to be sent to 
Paraguay to adjust the difficulties with that Republic. 
A number of the Senate’s amendments were adopted, 
but were afterwards substituted by one providing for 
the construction of ten screw war steamers and one 
side-wheel steamer for the Chinese seas, and appro- 
priating $1,200,000 for the purpose. 

On tbe 10th, the Senate’s amendment to the Army 
bill, repealing all laws for the sale of forts or reserva- 
tions by the Secretary of War, was concurred in by 
the House. The Supplemental Indian Appropriation 
bill was returned from the Senate with amendments. 
one of which was adopted, appropriating $72,000 to 
fulfil our stipulations with the Sioux Indians, who 
allege that the United States have broken their faith, 
and threaten to deluge the frontier with blood. The 
Maryland contested election case was debated on the 
11th, and then postponed until 12th month next. On 
the 12th a message was received from the President 
requesting a postponement of the time of adjournment, 
in order to allow time for the Executive to ascertain 
what amount of money may be required for the pur- 
poses of the government. The Loan bill, increased 
to $20,000,000, was passed. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Naval bill, reducing the 
number of sloops of war to be built to seven, be- 
sides a small war steamer for the Chinese seas, was 
concurred in. The Senate’s amendments to the In- 
dian Deficiency bill were agreed to, and the Light- 
house Appropriation bill was passed. The Committee 
of Conference on the Post Office appropriation bill re- 
ported that they were unable to agree, whereupon the 
bill as amended by the Senate was laid on the table, 
and the original House bill passed and sent to the 
Senate. The report of the Conference Committee on 
the Revenue Collection appropriation bill was con- 
curred in; also that of the Committee on the Ocean 
Mail bill. It contains a clause forbidding the Post- 
master General from making any new contract for 
carrying the mails, on sea, for a longer time than two 
years, or allowing any other compensation therefor 
than the inland and sea postage to American vessels, 
and the sea postage only to foreign ones. On the 14th, 
a message was received from the President announc- 
ing that he had approved the bills forthe Supplemental 
and Deficiency Indian expenses; providing for the civil 
expenses of the government, and of the army; for a 
military road from Astoria to Salem, and several 
others. 

At six o’clock, both Houses adjourned sine die. 

A message was subsequently issued by the Presi- 
dent calling an extra session of the Senate, occasion 
having occurred which rendered it necessary to do so. 


